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of the second rather than of the first inquiry should be pre-
ferred. For all special or individual definitions are derived
from common use, are dependent on it, and change with it.
If a writer says lie will always use the word " tax " to repre-
sent the whole income of a governing body, he may have
excellent reasons for thus asking his readers to make a
mental effort every time the word " tax " occurs in his book,
but he is not giving a definition of what a tax is, though he
may quite possibly be expressing his idea of what the word
"tax" ought to mean.

It is a necessity of scientific inquiry that names should
be definite, and the economist has been forced to complain,
from the beginning of economic studies, that the terms he
must use are taken from the common speech, and are inexact.
"Rent," "tax," "profits," have all the fluidity of the
spoken tongue to which they belong. In this difficulty,
what is the economist to do ? He needs some assurance
that the same thing shall always be meant by the same
word, and that the same word shall be readily evoked by
the same thing. What are the alternatives open to him ?

First, he may abandon the use of the terms of common
speech, and coin new names, as other inquirers have done
in other branches. He may have his morula, blastula,
gatrula,his oxides and oxalates, and speak of rentose pseudo-
rnorphs of taxa-terrae in elaborating his theory of the Indian
land-tax.

Secondly, he may give to the common terms of speech
that he uses, a fixed and arbitrary meaning of his own. He
may not wander very far from ordinary usage, and he is very
likely to be sparing of the terms he clothes afresh, both for
his own sake and his readers'. A good example of a
moderate and satisfactory use of this method is supplied by
the list of definitions of terms (nine in all), prefixed to Mr.
Hobson's " Industrial System/'

Thirdly, he may use his terms without definition at all,
just as he uses the prepositions and pronouns of his sentences,
assuming, for example, that when he says "tax," his readers
know what he means, just as they do when he says " over "
or "them."